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ABSTRACT - 

As part* of the Midwest Center/Consortium fbr Planned . 
Chahge^ the University of Louisville School of Education and the 
Loufsv.ilie Public Schools' designed a program for .the training of a 
"jiew professional" to help alleviate' problems of inner-city students. 
Hain 5oals of the program were: (1) to improve /the competence of 
pupil /personnel workers by. helping them understand the culture^ value 
system, and community/standards pf the clients .being , served , and helj^ 
them improve their skills in jponisulting with parents; (2) to increase 
.j^he^^^^f fee the pupil personnel^taf f by providing ali^ 

opportunity for personal growth and development through group " 
interaction experiences; (3) to develop an effective model for "the , ^ 
operation of a Pupil Personnel Team in individ^ual schools; ^(U) to 
develop a model for Ahe resolution of staff and administrative 
problems; and (5) td redefine the role of counseloriS, whereby they 
become consultants to teachers as well as couns4lors to students. . 
Parents of s>tudents\-wei^e actively involved^in the, program. Pupil 
personnel workers enrolled in the university to take courses aiid • ^ 
participated in several workshops organized to realize the gpals* 
stated* Host of the major goals of the program were realized. . ' 
(Author/SE) * , . \ 
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. ' ■ ABSTRACT . 

' ■ '' ■ . ' . 

= ' Louisville Satellite Final Program Report ' . 

/■ -. The Louisville Pukic Sclioor System was suffering all the pains and agonies being experienced by inner- 
city schools thixwghout the nation. Middle-class white.flight to suburbia' had increased' the number of Black 
students to aO pcf coit. Discipline had eroded to the point where teacheA clamored for protection. There was • 
less than a 40 per cent jchance that a youth entering &n' inner-city junior high school would complete high school. 
One rtport listed Lbuisville as being second only to Philadelphia in drop-outs. The exceedingly lovy academic 
achievement leyel had continued to drop lower each year of 'the preceding decade. ( 

Eveh thdugb the Univeraity of Louisville School of Education is>cated within thV boundaries of the Louis- 
ville School District, an'^invisible ivy-covered wair seemed to insulate the Po^ege from the agonizing problems 
that plagued the surrounding school system. ^ , ' , 

/ The possibiiity of obtaining a grant for PupU Persd^nel Services through EPDA chaUenged the university 
and the LouisvUle Public Schpols to design a program for the training of a , "new professional" to help alleviate 
problems of. inner-city students. From the beginning,, it was j^greed that this project was to be a reciprocal 
learning experience. Staff from the university's Counselor Educatij^ .Unit were to train pupil personnel workers/ 
in techniques for dealing With inner-city children. But of equal or even greater importance was the opportunity 
for rank and fUe pupil personnel workers to expose the university professors to: the real worid of. inner-city sdhpols.' 
SucK an interaction^ hopefuUy, would bring about both institutional and personal changf . . change which would^ 
bdp reverse the irapid deterioration of inner-city, schook • 

. Eight goals Wecc agreed upori: • '. ' . ^ 

1. TaTmcfeasc tlie effecUveness of the pupil personnel staff by providing an opportunity for personal human 
gnbwth and devdopmerit through group interaction experiences , . ' 

2. iTo develop an effective model for the Operation oT a Pupil Personhei^Tcam in individu^ , 

3. To increase the effectiveness of all student personnel services to staff meqabcrs through the utUization of 

group processes t ^ f ^. / 

4. To redefine the rde of counselors, whereby they become consultants to teachers as well as cdunslelors to 

students * * ' - ' 

5. To^ develop a model for the resolution of staff and administrative problems by the use of Conflict Manage- . 

mentLabs ' L> / ^ 

6. To achieve a multiplier effect of the project by training the administrative staff of Jhe Student Personnel 
Services Department to become trainers of personnel workers ( in the school system ) not directly associated with 

the project. ^ . * ' ^ . , 

.7. To develop at the University of Louisville a pre-service training program which focuses on thc^-arcas of 

group dynamics and the consulting role ; 
8* To provide opportunities for. the Counselor. Edqcation staff at the university to discaver methods of coun- 
seling with inner-city students by serving as both trainee and trainer in. the project schpols. 

Because of significant input from parents, and the continual evaluation that went on, two further high prior- 
ity goals developed : * « ; 
9. To iirtprove the competence of pupil personnel workers by helping them understand the culture, value system, 

\ and community standards of the clients being served 
10. To improve the skills of pupil personnel workers in consulting with parents 

The project was co-directed by the head of the Counselor Education Unit of the university and the director 
of the Division of Guidance Services of the school district. Fourteen inner-city schools, identified as not meeting the 
needs of the vast majority of their students, were selected as target schools. All pupil personnel workers--coun- 
_ sdors, social workers, visiting teachers, nurses, counselor aides, and police-school liaison officers— were invited 
to p^cipatc in the project. What turned out to be one of the most constructive components of the project was 
/tfieAdvisory Council. The council included five parents, a school nurse, .a para professional counselor aide, the 
assistant dean of the^School of Education; and later, the director of the Division of Guidance S^ces of the State 
Department of Education. Tile participation of the parents on the council in virtually all phases of the project 
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provided invaluable insighls into the reasojns why pupil personnel workers, ^^ailing to understand the culture of 
f those they would help^ so frequently were ineffective in their work. 

T^ic academic structure of the project remained basically the same throughout the three years. All partidpants 
were , enrollc<^ at the univer^ty each semcstef in a course especially designed for the project. ^(Undergraduates, 
A.B. degree pcrtons, and post-masters degree persons were* sometimes enrolled for college credit in Uhc same 
course? J The instructional program contained three components: (1) two-hour formal' class instruction each 
• weeH, -(2.) small groujp meetings in the schools to critique the effectiveness of new techniques, and (3) individual 
pi-acticum in the Schools with a university staff member .alternating as supervisor and participant. Through this 
direc^Ton-sitte participation, the university staff/came <^o understanti, first hand, the problems 6l the yiner-city 
school. . / , ■ , / 

The social/ interaction ^between persons of widely varying socio-economic, educational, gin^ ctiltupc^l "tack- 
grounds , Contributed mucK to «the learning eXjjcnenccs. A wide variety of^^^orks^ops, ranging jh lengdi 
day to three weeks, were conducted during the three years. Among the more important were vi'prkshdps focus- 
ing on: * ' *^ * 

••■*-.« ■ . ' ' ■ 

'Interpersonal Relations" ' ' '\ ^ ' . . 

"Upgrading Group Counselor Skills" ■ - ^ ' 

"ConQict Management" ^ ' 

"Summer Planning Retreat— Developing a Plan for Action" * • 

"Orientation of Principals to Change Concepts" » . 

"Evaluation Retreats-EProcess and Product" ^ ' ' 

"Parent Effectiveness Training" ' . v ^ u - * ^ 

"Paraprofessionafl (CQP) Training-— Preparing Paraprofessionals to Work on Change Team.^^^ 

• ' ' ' ■ • . ' ' . ' f 1 • 

As a result of the many exciting events and processes which occurred during the three years, many changes 

came abo£it. Perhaps one of the most important accomplishments was the warm, trusting relationship which was 

generated between the university and the public school system. Each now feels free to call upon the other for 

assistance when needed. « 

Among the accomplishments seen at the project schools were: _ 

: \ ■ ■ . - ' " . / ' . , ■ ■ 

1., Growth of the staff members in interpersonal relations so that they become Wanner, more understanding, 
and more empathic to individuals served 

2. i\n increased awareness of the culture of the clients being served 

3. The development of the Pupil Personnel Team approach to the solution of student problems 

4. " \\ fedefinition of the traditional role of counselor to create a "new professional." New counselor functions 
include: (1) consultation with teachers; (2) group counseling with children; (3J group counseling*with par- 
ents; and (4) participation on a PPS team. (A de-emphasis of routine administrative duties served to free 
counselors foi* their now expanded functions.) 

A demonstration "of effectiveness by reversing the downward and the upward treriH in dropout rates. 
^ ' Changes at the College 6f Education leveHncluded : , 

1. Increase in minority group staff members. - ^. 

v^* 2. Changes in teaching methods which now include Multi-Level Teaching, Team Teaching, "On-Site'" Teachings 
and interdepartmental team teaching. * , \ 

3. Creation of three new coul^ specifically for the training of the "new professional," and extensive f^vision pf^ 
all (Established courses through the development of a transportable model for university curriculum renewal- 
involving needs assessment, exf)erimental presentation with feedback; and final modification. 

4. Establishment of two new degree programs: (a) a post-master's Educational Sf)ecialist degree for counselors 
moving up the educational ladder to-achieve com|:)etency for the "new*professionaL"^(b) An A.B. degree 

„Guidbnce and Counseling; this latter, degree may eventually prove to have revolutionary effect on counselor edu- 
catidiii in America. It would provide tor an entry level ii>the -schools with an A.B. major in Guidance and Cbun- 
sclihg. (instead oPan entry level with a M. A. tacked on as an appendage to^the regular teacher's certification). 
V , Thus a professional career ladder would be creaited : baccalaureate, master^ and specialist degrees. State Depaft- 
* ' ment officials and school supervisory |:)ersonnel have been impressed with the effectiveness of these undergradu-, 
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ate students, bcmg used cxpcrirocnts^^ In fact, the state guidance committee mad<; a recom- 

\.mendation to tKc State Supenntc|[idcnt of Public^Instructibn that provision be madie for certifying A.B, degree 
persons witjh majors in Guidance and Counseling and satisfying certain requirements of the Certification Board. 
Until such t^nic th^t thil comes about, th<;sc graduates are^finding jobs ih public agencies such as State Employ- 
ment Offices and mchtaVhealth clinics; , , • i . 

> . For addition^ informatiok^ conceniing this report c I 

; W \ * , ^ • > V . V 

V Department of Educational Psychology, University of Lguisville,' Louisville, Kentucky 402085 
- i; ; • (502 ) 663-6333, " ^ 
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CHAPTER 1 ' , . 

Introduction to the Project ' . 

Background — ■ . ^ ' / 

The area served by th<j^ Louisville Public Sohoof System, with approximately 50,000 students, includes that- 
portion of Jeffereon Gounty considered the "inner cityr of Louisville^ Four years ago when a proposal for this ^ 
project wi''bcing planned, the Louisville School System was sutfcring all the pains arid agonies being experienced 
by inner-city schools throughout the natiori Using, whatever indices one might select (unemployment, pov^y, 
welfare recipients, one-parent families, cnrrie, delinquency, school dropouts, academic underachievement, etfc.)r 
the Louisville School District had the highest concentration of problems of any area in the state o^ Kentucky. J 

The Louisville situation reflected the n/tional urban pattern of middle class white flight to suburbia. Oyer 
half of the inner-city students came froni(1amilics with annual incomes of $3,000 or less, or, were-^eiving AFDC. 
Discipline within the schools had eroded to the point where sjchools were no longer a haven of safet^ ; teachers were 
clamoring (or protection. The delinquency rate in the district, as measured by court referrals, wak over five times 
the national average. Within the inner city the rate was eyen higher. The dropout rate was ojic of the highest 
among the nation's m^jor 'cities. (There was le^ than a 40 per cent chance that a youth entering an inner city, 
junior high school would complete high school.) One report listed Louisville as second only to Philadelphia in r^c 
of dropouts. The exceedingly low academic achievement level, as rhcasured by national norms, had -dropped 
lowcr'cach year of the preceding decade at. an accelerating ra^^ ■ ^ . 

] Faced with th^§e problems," in 1969 the Bokrd of Education employed an innovative yciung educator as sup- 
erintendent. He instituted a large number of educational reforms with particular emphasis on a humanistic 
approach to teaching. But change is a slow, difficult process, Parental resistance was strong. Many older teachers 
rcfifeed to be shaken out of the apathy which had smothered them for so long. Ypunger teachers, expecting over- 
night miracles,' became disillusioned.^ And most students continued to suffer from a self-fulfilling prophecy— ex- 
ternally and internally. Little vyas expected of them; they expected little of themselves\ Moit were unable to 
adjust to the freedoms permitted in. the new learning strategies..^ ^ 

These are the problems which, according to educational textbooks, should be solved, qr : at Jcast ameliorated, 
^ by the staff of a Pupil Personnel Department. No one knew better than the staff themselves that they were failing. 
They knew they were being stifled by traditional role definitions, and even on occasions when released from tra- 
ditional restrai^, they felt inadequate and untrained to meet the challenge. Because of the dire financial condition 
of the schoo'f^^istritt, it was obvious that if improvement was to be achieved, it would come not through an in- 
crease in size of the PPS staff but through an increase in staff effectiveness. ■ , ■ 

. The School of Education of the University of Louisville is' located within the boundaries of the Louisville 
School District. In many ways it might as well have existed in/another state. An invSible ivy-covered wall in- 
sulated the College from the agonizing problems that plagAed the surrounding school system. One of the most 
vociferous critics of an experimental program being undertaken in one of the. schools, for example, was an educa- 
tional psychology professor who had never been inside the school he criticized. His information came principally 
from newspaper accounts. Many would characterize the College ^ as hide-bound to tradition, ' unaware of the 

' drastically changing needs of schools, particularly those of the inner, city. But there was, ip truth, a growing 
awarentss among many of the College's 'faculty and adminism*ation that the school was somehow, in some way, 
failing not only the Louisville Public Schools, but all schools in the training of pupil personnel workers.^ Newly 
emerging needs of a changing society demanded a new professionalism. 

In retrospect, the chairman of theliducational Psychology Unit of the School qf^Education recalls, "We wercn^t 
sure what their problems were, but we knew they weren't being t/fective in the inner city/' Even more apropos is 
the observation of the Director of Guidance in the Louisville sch6ols: "These umveraity people were, most sur- 
prised when they saw their trainees out there on the job and realized that much of the "good stuff" they had been 
laying on those students wasn^t the^least bit relevant. It wasn't what they needed out there on the firing lines." 

* The prospect of obtaining a grant fpr/PupU Personnel Services under the Educational Professions Develop- 

' rticnt Act (EPDA) was a challenge to the university and the public school system. It was a thaUengeto take, the 
initiative in exploring new avenues to make this training relevant. The overriding phUosophic objective of the 



U/S. Bureau of Educational Personnel Development could not have more perfectly paralleled* the Louisville 
needs— to improve the quality, of education for low income, low-achieving students. In conceptualizing the "new 
professional" to meet this need, the bureau established specific guidelines. • 

EPDA. Rjationale • 

ITie foUowing statement of goals has been taken from the program guidelines provided , by the United 
States Office of Education, Educational Professions Development Act, Pupil Personnel Services branch for * 
71-72 aad 72-73. Thus the^ objectives^PC adapted for the Center/Satellite progranfis. 
' ' A. jThe undergirding objective of the^Educational Professions Development Act-Pupil Personnel Services 
Program— as with all programs in the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development — is to help improve the 
quality of education of low-income, row-achieving students and contribute to informing institutions at all levels 
of the needs of these people.' The preparation and training of new professionals who in turn teach others in 
the new interprofessional model is the major means by which this will be accomplished. The more specific 
goals, therefore, are: o . \fi 

• ■ * 1. To improve the qualifications of the trainers an^l supervisors who are committed to the preparation 

of the new professionals 
. ' 2. To train new professionals to develop programs which: 

a. Contain collaborative planning and'^evaluativc arrangements among the university, school. State 
Department of Public Instruction, , and related communities and community agencies; 

b. Train the new professionals to train other members ^f the educational community to function 
together as a team;. 

c. Design, implement^ and evaluate new professionals* training programs which arc appropriate. for 
; low-income area schools. 7 ' 

^ 3. To recruit and train minority group persons as trainers who will prepare the new professional 

4. To bring about, both in the institution which prepares new professionals and in the systems where 
they function, organisational change which will facilitate achieving the concept of a collaborative 
educational commuhity for meeting the goals stated above * ^ . , 

'The above-stated goals are further reinforced by statements from the Educational Professions De- 
velopment Act -Pupil Personnel' Services Programs: 

5. Pupil Personnel Service workers should not continue to work only in their traditional specialist areas, 
such as assigning assessment to school psychologists, vocational* guidance to counselors, health service 

© to nurses, and community services to social workers. ^ i 

' 6. The new professional specialist ought to be concerned with and competent to deal with a variety bf^. 
n^ds fqlt by the teachers, students, community and system while Working with other specialists. 

B. The new professional should use a developmental and preventive model for human growth and 
, development. . / ' 

C. Role changes ol> Pupil Personnel Workers should be reconstructed by focusing on the actual be- 
havior of the pupil personnel worker rather than his professional title, affiliation, or position. 

D. The cuhural gap must be bridged between students, .professionals arfd/ or paraprofessionals who are 
educationally or culturally different. 

After a critical review and analysis of the EPDA rationale in conjunction with the broadly defined needs of 
^^cach satellite,, thC) Midwest Center developed tlie following objectives which were approved in their present form 
by each satellite. The agreed upon terminal objectives were: 

Midwest Center Terminal Ql^jectivcs 

^ L Alteration of the training programs in universities which prepare pupil personnel workers in order to influ- 
ence the changing of pupil personnel services offered at the school leveL 

a. To have each satellite prepare a prospective new degree program or specialization which could be adopted 
, ° in its university, which would qualify as a training program for the ''new professionar' as defined in the 
\ . EPDA rationale ^ o 

b. To have experimental or pilot courses develojped by the satellite staff which logically relate to the EPDA 
rationale, and have been proven effective in teaching the skills, concepts and attitudes the courses^ seek to 

* provide / ^ 

c. To have, each satellite develop pilot courses of instruction which are closely related to the practical prob- 
lems that face inner city schools 

d. To have the university component of each satellite incorporate into its present degree program a course 
that deals with cultural awareness, decision making and planned system change 

■■■ ' ' • ' 2 
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c. To ha^c tht State Department of Public Instruction (SEA) adopt the requirement that a course that 
^deak with cultural awareness^ planned system change and data-based* decision making be required for 

certification tn PPS and School Social Work for inner city work 

f. To have each satellite be able to support the decisions it has made with valid data; to have it secure evi- 
dence of the results it has achieved and evidence of the effectiveness of its strategics 
2. The new professionals (cntr)' and renewal) will {ierform sendees as trainers, developers, and consultants, as well 

as provide direct services to consumers in schools, by 

a. Utilizing organizational development and organizational behavior « ' , 

b. Providing consultation theory and practice , 
cV Urging community development 

d. Diagnosing learning difficulties and their couses . - 

e. Aiding definition and remediation of communication difficulties t 

f. Applying of accountability and evaluation procedures 

g. Demonstrating acceptance and operationalization of the educational community concept (school- 
community-university-state department) , 

h. Continuing needs assessment for adapting both training and services * . 

i. framing about and implementing prcfg^ams to focus on cultural and developmental differences 
j. Initiating multi-levcl^and multi-discipline training concepts 

A detailed discussion of these objectives and of the activities designed to meet them can be found in Appendix 
A. . ■ , ^ • 

Within the framework of these guidelines and objectives, a proposal was jointly designed by the Louisville 
Public Schools and the University of Louisville; The proposal, submitted in the 'fall of 1970, was somewhat unique 
in that each party in this program, to be equally co-administered, sought to learn from the -other. This faculty of 
the College of J^du cation, were to train Pupil Personnel Service workers in techniques of dealing with problem 
children. But of equal or even greater importance,^ the faculty were also to become students — ^^studcnts under the 
tutelage of the r^nk and file pupil personnel workers. These workers would show the university professors the real 
world of inner city schools,' the culture in which they ex'ist, and the , problems which plague these youths. ''Such 
an interaction, hopefully, would bring about both institutional and personal change . . . change which would help 
reverse the rapid deterioration of inner city schools. - ^ • r 

Goals ' ' ' 

While the activities of the three year EPDA program were carefully geared to satisfy the specific requirements 
of the grantor, the real core of the program never vc;ered from the determination to bring about change through the 
interaction and mutual education of the university st^ff and the public sc^iool staff. A third dimension also 
developed. The original proposal called for an Advisory Council which included parents. These parents- playtd 
an increasingly important part (as will be detailed later) in the interchange of ideas and in the determination of 
unmet needs whfch necessitated new^ role definitions for pupil personnel workers. 

In the original proposal presented to EPDA, before the Center-Satellite concept was developed, eight specific 
goals were established. Due to the continual evaluation, both internal and. external, these ^oals were somewhat 
modified in wording, definition and priority **in subsequent annual proposals. But in reviewing the three-year pro- 
grarii as a complete unity, it became apparent that these goals continued ,to determine the philosophic direction of 
the projfcct. Briefly summarized, these goals and their underlying assumptions were: 

1. To increase the effectiveness of the pupil personnel staff by providing an opportunfty for personal^human growth 
and development through group interaction experiences. / 

An individual working with y^outh cannot function effectively if he docs not feel comfortable about (limsclf 
as a worthwhile human being, or if he does not have a realistic picture of how others see him. Group ex- 
periences — encounter groups, communication skills labs, human potential semin^, etc.— would be used 
to help individuals achieve these insights. 

2. To develop an effective model for the operation of a P,upil Personnel Team in ^individual schoob 

Complex and difficult student problems can best- be remediated through eCforts of a team consisting of the 
counselor, principal, social worker, school nurse and .representatives of applicable public and* private 
* agencies.' Ultimately time will be saved by the elimination of duplication of efforts, by getting to the core 
.•of the problem, and by recognizing the strengths and limitations, of individual team members in dealing 
with the problem. ^ • 



3. To increast the effectiveness of ail stu^nt personnel services staff members through the utilization of group 
processes ^"''^ t * - 

The ratio of students to staff makes it imperative that, in as many ways as are feasible, staff time be 
utilized by working with groups. Instructions in group dynamfics will attempt to develop these skills. 

4. To redefine the role of counselors whereby they become consultalits to teachers as well as counselors to 
students . . , 

Again the shortage of staff makes it imperaUyc that counselors assist teachers in techniques of deajing 
, with mainy problems directly in the classroom instead of referring these students to counselors^ 

5. T0 develop a model for the resolution of staff and administrative |)roblerh5 by the use of Conflict Management 
' ■ .Labs^-..- • •/ , • ■ ♦ ' ; ^ " ' - ' ■ . • 

Part of the ineffectiveness of pupil picrsonnel stafLmembers'arise^out of the breakdown of communications 
-alnd the confusion in lines of authority and role ^definition which exists between the serNiee personnel and . 
the admmistrative personnel of the school, as well as between service personnel themselv^. A procedure 
. for resolving these conflicts is needed. • • ^ ~ ' 

6. To achieve a multiplier effect of the project by training the administrative staff of the Student Personnel 
. Services ^Department to become trainers of personnel workers (in the school system)^ not ilir^ttly associated 

with the project ' • . , ' ^ 

7. To developT' at the University of Louisville a pre-service training progranri which focuses oh the areas of group 
dynamics and the consulting role 

8/ To provide opportunities for the Counselor Education staff at the university to discover methods of , counseling 
with inner-city students by serving as both trainee and trairier in the project schools'* • 
Through the continuing evaluation that went on, two further, high-priority goals developed. These grew 

out of the needs discovered in the workshops, and conferences w,h^^^ ' 

9. Tp^impi^ove the conipetenqe of pupil personnel workers by helping them understand the culture, value system, 
^ and cpmniunity standards of the clients being served i 

This goal directly evolved put of the process of really listening to what parents were paying . . . that school 
personnel frequently sought tp, impose their own value system on students, thus creating within the student 
. an emotional conflict with parents and community. But the goal also was a reflection ojf the strong eifir 
V phasis on "cultural awareness" which Av^ (Expressed by the Midwest Center. 

10. To improve the skills of pupil personnel workers in consulting with parents \ * 

Similar to goal 9, this grew but of parent input. It reflected the feeling of many parents that counselors 
. and other school personnel looked down on the parents^ used worc^ and conceptis not familiar to parents, 
anchby their attitude, generated negative feeling about the school among parents, a feeling which was 
. then transmitted to their children. ^ 

• Th<^ ten goals should not be cpnfused with the six terminal objectives which were established by the Midwest 
Center during the second year of the project (see Appendix A) . While the individual goals of the six satellit^ in 
the Center-Satellite consortium varied according to the specific needs of each satelHte, they all w^ere efforts to 
interpret the EPD A rationale. ' " " 



. . CHAPTER II ' Z ■ 

Implementation of the Pi-ojctt - „ r 

^ ^1 

The Lguisville EPDA project was a segment of a national effort. Ceritcrs were established throughout the 

country by the Bureau of Educational Pei^nnel Development, and operational units called ^'Satellites" were formed 
by the Centers. The InOuisville project was one of five satellites of the Midwest Center, located at Ir\.diana Univeraty 
in Bloomington, Indiana. (See a chart of "Organizational Structure," Appendix B.) ' . ^ » 

Many conferences were held at the Center, and staffof the five satellites exchanged on-site visits, f his inter- 
change of ideas among the various members of the consortium^ as well as the direction givea-by^ the Center staff, 
were highly important in the (levelopment of the onmin^jprogram. The fact that little mention is jnadc here of 
this phase of the program is not to ignore its value, TKb report, however, basically is limited to the Loyisvillc story— 
what was done, and-what was accomplished. * . 

Administration and Staff ' ' « ^ * " 

, A4ministrativc control was equally shared be'twecn the College of Education of the university apd the Louisville 
' Public* Schools (See page iv for a list of collkborators), one co-direct9r coming from each cQniponen^^ Mem- 
bers of the Counselor Education Unit of the university made up the basic instructional staff. It Is rea(dily apparent 
that although the project was directed toward all pupil personnel workers, there was a strong counselor oricntati|n 
in the implementation. Outside consultants with special expertise were, utilized in various workshop activities. 0 



Participants . . . « " f 

Fourteen inncr-city schools, identified as not meeting the needs of a vast majority of their students, were 
selected as target schools. Included were one senior high, four junior' highs, and nine elementary school^. All 
" schools were Title I ESEA schook and niet federal poverty g^^ , . ^ ' 

All pupil personnel workers in these schools were invited' to participate in the training. Thirty-five accepted. 
It. is important to note that by. design these participants varied widely in their academic statys, yet were to be 
- trained simultaneously" in the same program. Counselors and social workers held master's degrees. After the first 
year, the parents on the Advisory Council (see below) were included in the official training program, and they held 
only high school degrees. This variation in educational background, which 'm^st participants agreed was one of the 
strengths of the program, required Considerable coopcratibja and flexibility on the part of the university administra- 
y tion. This situation naturally encouraged the development of special techniques for multi-leyel teaching. 

The Advisory Council (Community Input) ■ ' f 

. The original proposal established an Advisory Council consisting of five parents (three of whom happened to 
have children in all three levels. of school— elementary, junior, and senior high), a school nurse, a paraprofessional 
counselor. aide, and the associate dean of the School of Education. The two co^directors served as ex-officio mem- 
bers. (Later the director of the.Diyision of Guidance Services in' the Kentucky Department of Education was 
added to the council so that an Additional level of input could be achieved.) 

From the very beginning this council , played a majon role in assessing the needs of the schb6ls and in dc- 
termihing subject topics to be included in the curriculum. It waS a refreshing experience for the parents of 
children in inner-city schools to be able to explain in graphic terms to university professors and school administra- 
tors how it is that many counselors do not hear what parents are saying, very often do not understand the languages, 
much less the concerns, of the parentSj and seldom have any knowledge of the background of the children they 
would help. 

Recognizing the legitimacy of these parental concerns, the fiilt activity of the project, a two-week preschool 
group interaction work§hop, utilized these parents as "instructors" in helping the participants become more^sensitive 
. % to the feelings of others. Many of the school staff, for the first time, saw theniselves as they were perceived in the 
community they were serving. Most found it a shocking, frightening experience. One parent later explained: , 

"We parents pulled no punches. We spoke honestly about what wt felt; what we had experienced; what had 
• happened to our children. We laid it on the line^ what had hapi:)ened to us and some of the changes we felt 
»^ ^ shpuld'be made. We were determined that this program would set some of these wrongs right." 

:^• , ;. _ - ^ ; • ■ , ■ s- . ■;, '.' ' * ' • 
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A. junior high school dropout interacted with the group during thi^ workshop. He was' very heated in bis fdel- - 
ings about his' teachere, his principal, the school nuree, but he made no mention of his counselor. 'When asked- by 
oneof the participants about his junior high counselor and. the help he had received from this specialist, he 
answered, "Oh well, she iS'just an administrator." This bpjriion was held by a number of tKB participarjts^ . 

Few prppams 'have started w'ith such insightful contribution from the community being served. Through the 
eyes of the parents, bbth univereity and school personnel saw the need for. the redefinition of the roles of pupU per- ' 
sonnel workere, the need for the development of new skills, and the^ need for revision of counselor training- couces. 

The Advisory Council met on a regular basis, sometimes once week, but always twice a month. They 
revieWed^what- was going on. They made certain that parents had a continuing input in the program. Because of 
the effectiveness they demonstrated in the first year, th^e ^pareti'ts were permitted' iii the, final two years of the 
project to enroll in university courses for official college credit. Tiiree did sOf » .1 
> . ' ' ' ■ / ' • " " ' ■ *• 

Academic Instruction " ^ 

•All phases of the project structure rema^ied flexible- throughout the three years. However, the basi^dralgn 
envisioned in the first' year's proposal was generally followed. All participants were enrolled each semeSkr in a 
course/at the ;univereity dealing with some <phase.of pupU personnel services. College credit was given, both at the 
Undergraduate and graduate levels. All courses were specially designed for the project to meet the heeds of the "new 
professional;'* Courses were experimentally modified, even during the semester, as needed skills were identified by 
the staff, the trainees ind the Advisory Council. 

Classes for all participants met once a week for twO hours at the university for the formal portion of the academic 
instruction. There were twO additional components of the instruction and interplay between the university staff and ^ 
the school staff. One was the heterogeneous group experience. The participants were divided into three groups with 
counselor educatore from the univereity as groupleaders. These groups were allowed total flexibility as to time and 
place of their meetings. Most times they would meet in the schools where teGhniqucs being studied were put into , 
practice. These methods were observed and critiqued. At other times they would meet in the home of the professor 
assigned to the group, or again' at the home of one of the participants for a potluck supper. Although these ^oups 
were made up of individuals with widely varying academic levels and socio-economic status, one integrating force 
bound them logether^a determination to improve the lives of inner-city youths. 

A third component of instruction had to do with the individual participant struggling to implefpent the new 
pproaches to pupil pereonnel services in his particular school, University staff members of the project would meet 
nXh that individual— assisting, observing, critiquing— as he carried out venous activities, such as' holding a 
plrents' group conference or conducting a Pupil Personnel Team sesion to consider a particular problem child. 
Itlvas, perhaps, in this direct participation on^he firing line that the university staff came closest to understanding 
thqproblems of the inner-city school. ■ » ' 

This, third level also had a "multiplier, effect" on the training program. Since not all of the. pupil personnel 
workers in a school \<rere included in' the training project, those who were trainees served as trainers in helping other 
staff members attain the skills of the new professional. 

Special Workshops and Labs y 

A wide variety of workshops were held during the three years of the project. Most were preplanned and in- 
cluded in the year's schedule. Others were created during the year as needs for special in-depth study and/or 
practice were recognized. They ranged in length from one day to six weeks. Leaders with particular expertise 
were brought in as consultants, frequently from the staffs of other universities. In addition, outside participants, 
appropriate to the workshop being conducted, were included in order to give substance and reality to the progran}. 
Thus, for example, parents and principals were brought into the Conflict Management Lab. At other times students 
were included. , " 

Among the more important of these workshops were : 

August 1971 W^orkshop on Interpersonal Relations — Two weeks 

Purpose: {1) To permit participants (including university staff) to examine their own attitudes and self 
^ concept, (2) to help them become more sensitive to the feelings of students, parents, and co-workers, and 

(3) to permiLthem to exi:)erierice first hand the dynamics of the group process. 
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" Activities; ( 1 ) Various group interaction techniques including T-groups, encounter groups, group-on-groupj 
fish-bowling, etc. .(2) SocialNmteraction among the multi-cultural group, (3) Extensive direct feedback 
from ^parents and students who^fclt they were not being adequately helped by the school pupil personnel 
worker?. \ ^ 
' Participant P^jpaction: *Thii5 -workshop hid a, startling effect on me. The parents were all so (^negative 
agaif^g^t^tfie counselors. It was produ,ctive .bftGause people smarted thinking and re-examining themselves." 

Novcniber 1971^ Workshop in Upgrading Group. CounselirigS kills— Three dsLys ^ • , / 

PurposerV Participants Were organizing groups in their particular fields (e.g., school nurses were conducting 
. groups for toth students and parents, dealing with ' various health, problems such as obesity, in^^^uate 

• nutrition, ettA) The Advisory Gouncir ^oncluded that, most" of the participants did not possess the 
counseling ^ills necessary to prevent the newly organized groups from floundering. 
Activities: Dr. John D. Boyd from the Department of Counselor Education, University of Virginia, con^ 
ducted the workshop utilizing the Micro-Counseling Training Models which the has developed. These 
* were designed to teach a cognitively flexible set of counselor verbal r^ponsc behaviors. 
Participant Reaction: "Using techniques presented in the workshop, I was finally able fo get my group off/ 
the ground.. The guidelines were helpful. Also I -was able' to give the teachers^ some insights in how to 
work with groups." ' ' ^ 

January 1972 Coh//icf A/anflgem^n/ La6— Three days ' . 

• Purposic :^ Attempting change created rnany^^yswpeas^ of conflict- — conflict between the pupil personnel workers 
-And their principals, between workers and parents, and between the vyorkers themselves. The lab was 
designed to develop techniques for resolving conflict and negative attitudes as a necessary skill of the "new - 
professional." . ^ 

Activities^ Dr. Francis Trusty, a certified National Training Laborat9ry trainer, from the University of 
Tennessee, conducted the ia^. Administrative personnel, including principaLls'^and paTents, were irivitcdr 
Understanding the real basis of conflicts was promoted through the use of encounter group*, black-white 
confrontation experiences, and parent-counselor demonstrations.* Mastery of the techniques for resolving 
conflicts through "confronting, negotiating and withdrawing," ,was accomplished through role-playing, 
situations and using verbal and non-verbal conimunications exercises. . - 

Participant Reaction; "The lab \5fas excellent and helped to alleviate some of the 4>ressure. But some people 
slide back to resisting change. When this occurs a Conflict Management Workshop should be created 
immediately to help." . ^ - 

August 1972 Summer Planning Retreat— Three dsLys 

Purpose: To permit the Counselor Education faculty and the Advisory Council to examine and critique the 
work of the summer planning committee. (This committee, consisting of the assistant dean^f the Scl?ool 
of Education, the chairman of the university's Educational Psychology Unit, a school nurse, a school 
counselor, a para professional, counselor-aide, and a parent, had devoted a major portion of the summer -to 
developing the objectives and activities for the 1972-73 program. ) . 

Activities: The participants studied the objectives, course outline and suggested reading lists presented by the 
planning team. Most of iht time was devoted to developing ways and jneans for attaining these objectives, 

September 1972 Orientation of Principals to EPD A Program — One day 

Purpose : To obtain the understanding, cooperation 'and support of the school principal in implementing 

the^new techniques in pupil personnel services^ such as the use of the team approach and the use of group 

counseling. ^ . 

Activities: AH project school principals were invited to the workshop where they were given a copy of the 

summer planning report. This was explained by the staff. A major segment of the time was devoted to 
' informal interaction between the advisory committee and the principals. 
Participant Reaction: "It was an informal meeting where J, as principal, was able not only to state what I 

expected of a counsejor, but also to find out from these counselors and parents how I fould help make 

their work more effective." . ^ ^ 



May 1973 * Evaluation Retreat— Tv/o ddiys *. . . . 

Purpbsc : To evaluate the results of two years of the project With particular emphasis'on unmet goals which^ 

• required special em phasjs in the final year. / : 

Activities: Participants were the EPDA Advisory Go^ the training staff from the^ni- 

\ >ereity and representatives of the^G^^ Indiana University. Prior to the -retreat, a leeds 

• assttsmqnt survey had been conducted in eacK^of the fourteen schools and each trainee had Tilled oi it] an 
• evaluation i^urvcy. With these to Work with, the participants prepared a list^of goab and activities tcl be 

■ < included in the 1973-74 program, r , / . ^ - * 

. ' . .. ■ ■ ■■ ' 

MdLVch 1973 Parent Effectiveness Training 

Phase 1, five da>^; Phase 2, one day; Phase 3, ongoing i : 

Purpos^.: I No matter how efficient a school system may be, a child^s academic success probably depends as 
much-' or more, on a parental attitudes and the school itself. Cons^squently, the 

; * EPDA staff sought a means whtrcby* pupil personnel workers could help parents become more effective . 
in dealing with their childlcn. * ^ 

\ Activities: Dr. ThoSias Gordon's bppk. Parent Eff^ciix^ness Training, was used as the basis of these work- 
^ ' ahops.- But 'the PET program has frequently, been xritirfzed as being too middle class oriented to be suc- 

cessful in the inner, city. For this reason, alhree-phasc program was developed; First, a professional trainer 
> was used to train the members of the Advisory Council (including five parents) in the techniques of con- 
ducting PET workshops. The professional trainer was Dr. Carolyn Brown, of the Indiana Mental Health 
^' Department Parents were encouraged to bring-thcir children, and students from the project high-School 
served as baby sitters. Breakfast and lunch were provided for these parents by the Satellite, and they 
paidlTsm^l stipcnd for bus fare. After five days ctf training,' Pha^e Two wa3 undertaken. . Oyer on^ 
' hundred parents were brought in for an all-day and evcninj^^PET workshop, where the new trainees 
conducte d the groups. The university staff and the pupil personnel Workers served as observers. They saw 
how these^rent leadeiV were able to' adapt PET material to their oWn needs and culturarbackgrounds. 
* In Phase Three, the Pupil Personnel Team in each school organized ^parents' groups which met rvariously 
from once a week to onfe a monfli to learn how to deal with. problems of students in the home. Thus, 
an interesting cycle was generated whereby a specialist trained parents, who in turn trained the profes- 
sional workers to 'work with parents in groups. ^ ' \ 
Participant Reaction: (Note: In the participant evaluation of the various workshops and activities of the 
EPDA project, the PET proj^aih was rated high'est of all.) "In one day of observing /hfise trained- 
parents 'concoct groups of their peers, 1 lea^rned more about how to be effective with groups of parents 
of the inner city than I could from weeks of study at the university," ' . 

Mzy\9l^ Paraprofe55ional(COP)T^^ — ^Twowee^ • ^ ' , 

Purpose: The nialc counselor aides, funded through the Career Oppbrtunitics Program have. proven to be 
invaluable in the elementary schools, particularly in the role of a male model to elementary boys from 
; "mother only" homes. Through the EPDA project, these eight counselor aids have been enrolled in the. 
undergraduate counseling program at the University, of. Louisville. They have, however, frequently 
refrained from mcaningfuL class interaction, possibly from a sense of insecurity and inadequacy in the 
company of older, post-master's degree fellow students. This workshop sought to give Concentrated train- 
ing in interviewing and counseUng skilb to this spetific groiip. • 
Activities: Sessions, lastifig two houi^ were conducted each everiihg. These facused primarily on Kagan's 
"Influencing Human Interaction Interpersonal Process Recall" (IPR modelf and Ivey's Microcounseling 
Paradigm. Packaged lectures, demonstrations and^ role-playing exercises*' were used, 

■ " '7 - " ' " " ■ -•■ ■ - . ■■■ ^ • S'"' 

Summer 1974 rrflimng o/ Po^^^^ * • I 

- . - Six weeks . ■ ' \ ." \ . . • ■ 

, Objectives: The Police Liasion Officers are non-unifonned officers, paid by the Louisville Police Depiart- 

ment and placed in the junior and. senior high schools as members of the Pupil Personnel. Team. While 

they are regular officers, ppsscping^h^^^ that of arrest, their principal function is 

* to serve as couiiselors to stuueia6 in matters relating to the law^ The Louisville Police Department 



financed thk traWng program to giyc the officers counseling skilk"as had been developed for ^parapro- 
fcssionals in the eVdA project. ' ' 

Activities: Aaelciscopca^ersion of the full- undergraduate counselor program was given, starting with group 
inteiactioh cxpcrienc^yncluding encounter groups, and going on into counselor skillis, utilizing the tapes • ' 
of Kagan^s "Influencing^uman Interaction Interpersonal Process Reca,H" series, ; ' 
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: , J, cif AFTER m , , ; , • ■ 

^ ^ ^ What Was Accomplished? ' ' 

Meaningful evaluation of a project such* as the Louisville* EPDA prdgran^is most difficult. The objective was 
change in services offered to children. But change in itself is not pecessarily good, not unless it improves the final 
product of those: services. In this case^ the final product is the ultimate quality of the lives* of the children being 

sciycd. One would have to wait five . . . ten . . twenty yeare before all the data could be made available.. 

' ■ ■■ " ' ■ ^ . • • ' ' ' , ' • 

For that reason, evaluatdrs aittempt to establish intefvening behavioral objectives which can be mc&ured. It 
,is not appropriate here to enter the debate about whether behavioiiil .objectives legitimately measure the ultimate 
dbjectiveiS 6t a program such as this one. It suffices to admit that the behavioral objectives established for this 
project did not prove adequate. Looking back over a great many exciting events and processes which took place 
during Ae project, most of the behavioral objectives now appear mo^^^ Two examples: 

. Each trainee will be able to identify the phrase in a sentence which refers to "setting" or '^conditions of behav- . 
ipr** with 100% accuracy. 

Each trained will be'^ablc to identify ^the antecedent events in four out of five precoded video tape segments. 

It h4S t)een documentcd'that the majority of the.trainccs' satisfied most of these 26 behavioral objectives. ( See - 
Appendix A; Evaluation of Terminal Objectives). But haying done* so, can the program be called a ''success?'' A 
itiore proper reaction may be, ^*So what?" Has achievement of these competencies made any effective change in 
the services being offered in the schools . . . or any change in the acadernic program at the university in the tiuin^ 
ing of the new professional? ^ ^ . * 

. Similarly, the research design has proven inadequate. A majpr segment, for example, was a pre and post^, 
questionnaire given each participant requesting their rating on a five point scale of some forty behavioral problcips 
in their school. This list ranged from truancy and temjDcr ta:ntrum^o masturbation and day dreaming. (Oddly 
enough, the use ot tobacco, drugs or alcohol were not included.) Tlje results were duly tabulated, but there was 
no significant change in any of the categories. The njost serious problem in the pre-test was "bullying" while "tru- 
ancy" topped the post-test list. ' . i \ ' ) 

' • - ■ . . ^ . . . . : . 

The inadequacy of the objective tests in significantly j^valuating tt^e {Project makes it. necessary to rely on. 

. obiscrvatiohs^both objective and Subjective — to tell the story of what happened in the Louisville project. 

As has been notedv there are two distinct objectives of the program : the immediate one to improve the skills 
of the pupil personnel worker^ in the fourteen target schools, and the long range objective of improving pupil 
personnel services in many school districts by .making counselor training at the University of Louisville more rele- 
vant for the new prof es^onal.- 



These will be considered separately. But first, perhaps the. most valuable, accomplishm^^ c?f • the project 
/must be mentioned. That is the warm, trusting relationship which was' generated between the Department of 
Student Personnel Services of the Louisville Public Schools and the Educational Psychology and Counselor ' Unit 
of the Sfhpol of Education. . « - * 

The freedom of the Counselor Education staff to enter a school as a "friend^' father than a "supervisor*' is of 
incstiinable value to the unit in the follow-up evaluation of its students and graduates. .Instructions at the university 
level may be continually updated and. kept relevant through the faculty observation of what is going on out '-*pn 
' the firing line." , ' , - \ ■■ 

Oh the bther hand, the pupil personnel staff of the school district now has ar*tremendous resource to call upon, 
^' for help in solving both long cange concerns and immediate problems. For example, this spring a counselor fdt 
inadequate to handle a forthcorhing confrontation with a group of parents upset over a homosexual incident "that 
occurred at the school. She sent out an '*SOS" call to the college. A member of the faculty came to sit in on the 
nieeting and helped guide the discussion to a constructive* and satisfactory conclusion. 

Keeping in mind that most of the constructive changes were brought about through* this interaction .dn a 
trust level, p/tti the input of parents, we may now consider some of the other accomplishmehts of the proleCt 



A. At the School District Level ./ , . / 

1. Individual Growth of Pupil Personnel Workers in'' Interpersonal Relatidns / . ^ 
'Because ot the close involvement, with parents in encounter groups and; other activities, pupil pcrsoKnel . 

workere were forced for the first time to see themselves as-othcrs saw them. Jhe image/ they saw wa^ not a pretty 
one. At firet they were' shocked to discover that parents vicJwed them so sQspiciously. Next they were infuriated. 
Finaliy, by evaluating their own sense of^alues, their "hang ups" and prejudices, they, were ab^e to become more 
humanisdc ill dcalijig with students ^nd parents. As the LPS pirectpr of Counselor Sei^dces states, "they tended 
t9 become warmer, more underetanding, more empathetic individuals. They learned to listened others and hot 
get hung up on their own self-worth." «^ 

2. Achievement of a Cultural Awareness of the Clients Being Served 

Closely akin to the growth >in intcrpei^nal relaU^ was an understanding of the cultural background of the 
inner city: Through socill interaction with parents, the workers were ablfc to see why parents thought they were 
being talked down to, why they thought they were being undercut in maintaining their sense of values, and why 
they thought the workers were not underetandmg of the particular need? of youths of the inner city. For example, the 
parents expressed concern about young teachers and para professionals showing up at school in .faded blue jeans a!hd, 
even . cut-offs. In a mi^dle-cla^ school, where such attire by students is a social protest, not an economic necessity, 
. sutoh attire by younger staff members might conceivably be acceptable, even have sonte value; But the inner-city 
parents felt that in ghetto neighborhoods (where dress even amon&adults was frequently sloppy) the teachers must 
be models' whom the students could aspire to emulate. Additionally, by watching these parents role-playing and even, 
conducting groups (see discussioh of Parent Effectiveness Training), the staff members were more able to adapt 
their techniques to their clientele. - " 

- 3. Pupil Personnel Team Approach^ 

: In the origihal pixjposal, development of a Pupil Personnel Team in each school to work with serious problem 
youth was envisioned priniaiily as an administrative prpc^s.. The team approach proved' to be one of thc most val- 
uable components of thc^Roject. Contrary to expectations, however; creating the teams wasn't an administrative 
problem but rather an interpersonal relations problem. Adults in the schools weren't communicating effectively with 
one another. Principals weren't talking to social workers, social workers, to counselors, counselors to nurses, nurses to 
paraprofessionals, and on and on.^ Furthermore, few^pf the staff were involving parents or workers. from community 
agencies; Staff members were each suspicious of ' the other's abilities; each was protecting his oWn turf. By working 
as a school team, they came to understand each other's strengths-^and wcaknesses lij the team , approach it was 
found/ for example, that a certain staff member might be the best' individuaHo rclaitc to a problem student, even 
though it was outside that staff member's field of special expertised Thus, a paraprbfessional might best counsel a stu- 
dent oh a' health problem. So, beypnd the obvious value jof thd insights that came from the multidiscipline approach 
for diagnosis, the team effort created a climate of cooperation among the pupil personnel workers. They began> con- 
suhirtg with .dne another and sbUciting e 

The PPS Team has become for me a very viable organization . If it is property implemented, it c^n really make a 
fine contribution. The team that we formed at our school really worlced— and was a good vehicle for bringing 
* ' parents and community iiitb our school. ^ 

4. Redefining the Role of Counselor: ^ V ' 

The ratio of counselors to students in the Louisville system of roughly one per l^iOOO students makes obvious the 
impos^bility of a'counselor dealing with every child who needs Igjp. The EPDA project sought to redefine .the role 
of counselor to make possible an impossible task— ^serving all children with problems; Through instruction from 
the university trainers and through practicum experiences, k substantial start was made in creating this new rol^e 
definition. Included in the role of the new professional were; 

' a. The Counselor as Consultant to Teachers * \ \^ 

More children can be reached when the counselor helps the teacher learn how to handle problems 
. directly in the classroom rather than by referral to the counselor's office, 
b; proup Counseling ctf Problem Children V ^.^ 

• Obviously m6rc>tudents can be helped if they are counseled in groups rather than individually. But even 
more important is the therapeudc value of group dy^ 
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c. Group Counseling of Parents ' ^ 

Many problems can best be solved by p)arcnts at home (and many are caused by parents) , but this requires 
stimulating ihe concern of the parent^ and giving them techniques for dealing with the problem. Again^ 
^ g;roup counseling is in many cases the best approach, being less threatening to the parent, less time con^ 
syming, and more effective because of the dynamics of peer, group db^ 
. d. ^Member of a Pupil Pensonnel Team ; - 

(SccNo. 3, page ■ / ' ^ . ' - ^ 

e. Rcfduction in Administrative Duties ' " • , 

p * • , ' . ■ • ■ . ' ' ' •■ ' ■ 

\AU too often a counselor is viewed by his/herrprincipial as an assistant to take care of administrative 
' details,* and by others as a high-salaried records keeper. By involving principals in many of the EPDA 
activities they tehded.io see the wisdom in permitting counselors to function more freely' in their newly- 
defined role, r 

5. Improvement in the Client Population 

The ultimate goal of this project, as far as the Louisville Public School System was concerned, was to make 
education more effective and meaningful for economically and socially handicapped children of the inner city. 
When one considers the, conditions that existed when this project began (see "Background" ) it is evident that 
dramatic . improvement* has. been achieved. Three problems were em[^hasized in the introduction • academic under- 
achicvement,- delinquency, and dropouts. Each of these will be considered separately. . . . < 

First, however, it should be emphasized that recent improvements in* the Louisville School System are the re- 
sults of many projects and innovations, many teachers and administrators. It would be patently dishonest to credit 
this change solely to the EPDA Personnel Services Staff Training Project. On the other hand, one should ^ote the 
iavorajjjc comparison of the improvement in the 14 schools of this project with, the other 42 schools in the system, 
always keeping in mind that the project schools were in the inner city and >^ere considered among the most disad- 
vantaged in the system. ' . 

Academic Achievement. The Louisville Public School System is one of the few large city school systems 
which has been able to slow the rapid deterioration in academic achievement. In Lpuisville the downward trend has 
been slowed, and in grades 1 through 4 it has been reversed. Rather than becoming bqgged down in a multitude of 
statistics, some positive gains can be dcmd'nstrated by the reading scores as measured by the California Achievement 
Tests. Reading level scores are given by grade for the year prior to* the start of the project and for the last year of 
the project. * 

Average Average - v 

Reading Level 'Reading Level 

Grade I970'l97l 1973-1974 fo Change 

1 1.1 1.6 +45% 

2 ^ 1.8" ; ^ 2.2 , +22% ; . 

3 2.6 ' • 3.0 +15% 



4 ; 3.3 3.4 ' + 3-% 

5 ' I 4.1 3.9 - 5% 

6 : \ 4.6 4.4 ' / - 4% 



Delinquency. ^ One way' to measure change in the delinquency rate as it relates to school behavior can be 
obtained frpm the nOmber/of court referrals of students charged with ^*truancy,>' beyond the control of school, etc. 
The reduction of court referrals from project schools over the threfc years of the project is not sigrtificajntly differ- 
ent from that of the non-project schools. Both groups reported a reduction of approximately 21% in court refer- 
rals. Other measures of change in delinquency rate are not available at this time. 



: ^^DrqpoUtSi Perhaps the most dramatic change in ihc client population has been in the reduction of the 

number of dropouts : ' ' - 

, " ' * 1970-71 1973-74 9fc Change 

Senior High ' ' ■ ■ 

Project School • ' 316 , 240 -24% 

. Other Schools,. 1692 ' 1958 +16%. 

- Junior High ■ . , ' ' , ' •. ' 

Project Schools 326 ' 37 -89% • 

Other Schools / 537 239 • ' -55% 




Total , 

- Project Schools 642 V ' 277 -57% 



Other Schools . 2229, \ 2197 -1% 

Caution should be used in interpreting these yarjaus statistics furnished by thi; Research and EvaluatioiuDc- ' 
partment of the Louisville Pablic School SYSteni//ro6 many uncontrolled variables are present. But even using thisf 
caution, the statistical evidence is strong thatTfit School of Education of the University of Louisville has headed in 
the-pght direction ih changing its training of pupil personnel* workers for the "new professional." The change at 
the university level will now be considered; • . ^ 

fl. At thi University tevel 

Accomplishments of the projcct. may be summarized by the word "change" . . ^ changes in course offeringsf and 
in methods of instruction,, phanges designed to train a new professional in the field , of pupil personnel workers. 
Few individuals aV the College of Education envisioned how widespread would-'be the changes, ' particularly in the 
Educational Psychology Unit, which were sparked. by the EPDA project. , • 

1. New Staff from Minority Groups 

One of the original EPDA guidelines called for the universities to recruit and train minority group persons as 
trainers who would prepare the new professional. When the Louisville proposal was being 'written, there was one 
Black membci; of the counselor education staff of the university. Today there are two full-time Black faculty mem- 
bers and three part-time. As a result there is in the counselor unit Jar greater cultural* awareness among the staff 
themselves and between the staff and students. / 

2. " Teaching Methods . > 

The project gave the university the opportunity to experiment with new teaching methods: 

a. Multi- Level Teaching* ^' ^ ' 

Classes were conductccrwhich contained students who were undergraduates, graduates, and post-master's 
students. It wasi<dlscovered that for certain courses, particularly those dealing with multi-cultural groups, 
this multi-level Studeijt body made for more "effective instruction. At times the undergraduate parents inUhe 
• class actually became the "professor." The interaction was most valuable for jdl. As a.rbult, the department 
has of fkially adoptecii one multi-level course and is considering others. The graduate "course in "Career 
and E^ucati(^nal Information" was changed to a multi-level cour^. 
' b. Team Teaching • ^ * 

As the entire faculty of the Educational Psychology Unit became involved with the EPDA program, the 
staff w^ fpifctd in ta a team teaching approach with professionals from the public school system. Again it 
was discovered that the interaction of several points of view adt^ed depth to the instruction, 
c. "On Site" Teaching, ; . 

As has been previously cited, moving the faculty out onto the firing line of the public schools haxl the 
^ effect of "sending the professors back to school.': By having the professor actually participate-in the 

trainee's practicum, not only did the trainee profit, ^ut more important, the university staff were able to 
see first hand what \y as woifking or not working. 
" *« d. Interlocking-of University and Community Agencies . 

Having involved parents and community agencies in the project, the university became vividly aware of 
community problems.. In turn, the community became aware of what the university had to offer . . . and 



of the university- 5 willingness to help. For example, staff menibers from the Counselor Education Unit , 
have been conducting the Human Resources Institute, a program funded through the Federal Manpower 
Development Act to train ^tatc Employment Office workers in vocational counseling skills. The full impact 
of this interlocking effect is demonstrated by the f att that the trainees of the Human Resources Institute 
have received their practicum experience in vocational counseling in the public schools under the supervise 
" ion of the school counselors in the EPDA pr6jcct. (Incidentally, two of these trainees were so "turned on'- 
by the challenge of school counseling that they have now enrolled in the .School of Education so that event- 
uaUy they may become schopl counselors.) Furthenrio the Statct^Frnploymcnt Office now regularly 
sends staff into the high schools to assist in vocational counseling. 

A number of examples of this interlocking community effort can be citecj: work by the Counselor Unit 
with the lx)cal Re-Ed project for emotionally disturbed children ; the Child Development Association; and 
(along with other university units) in training of area hospital nursing administrators in techniques for 

dealing more effectively with staff and patients. ' 
■ ' ■ ■''.•••'■*■."• ■ . . ■■ ^ ■ ' ' t ■ 

Course of instruction ; * * * 

a. - Curriculum Revision : As a consequence of the project, every course in the Counselor Education sequence^ v 

at the University of Loliisville was re-evaluated and revised. In doing so, an effective model was de- 
veloped for the process of curriculum revision, a model suitable for adaptation by any department of a 
university. This was a five step process : ' V 

* 1) Needs Assessment in the Public Schools: Each EPDA participant prepared an assessment of the needs 
^ J in their individual school, particularly of those unmet needs which it appeared should be ameliorated 
by pupil personnel workers. In addition, through conferences with parents on the Advisory Council, 
input as to unmet needs Was obtained from the community. . 

2) Content Analysis of Courses: Armed with these heeds assessments, as well as syllabi of a|l courses 
being taught, the entire faculty of the department, plus the associate dean, went on a tyvd-day retreat. 
The contents of eath course was measured again.st the composite list of needs. • Additionally, inpiit> 
from the staff of the Midwest Center was considered. 

3) Course Renewal:^,. Oh the ba^is of the conclusions reached at the retreat, the instructor of each. , 
course revised the content and instructional acdvitics ^^^^ 

west Center, elements for (a) systematic problem solving and data-based decision making, (b) 
* planned systems change, and/(c) cultural awarenesjs were incorporated into each course description 
where appropriate. ^ « . " • - \ ■ ^ 

4) Course Testing: The revised' courses' (and newly designed courses) were offered experimentally, 
^ , insofar as possible in the EPDA sequence. The effectiveness was measured through questionnaires i 

• and personal feedback from EPDA participants. (Similar feedback was obtained from other stu^ciij^ 
in courses not offered in the EPDA prograni.) / ^ 
' 5) Modification: On the basis of this feedback/a further revision was made in the courses. Thus, . 
th6Se experimental course niaterials and activities which had pnroven effective in the training ol^ihc 
new professional became institutionalized.^ , 

b. Design of New Courses: To meet the goals of the project, both those of the original proppsal (see pages 
3-4) and th^ Center's terminal objectives (see Appendix A), it was necessary to go beyond mere revision 
of existing coursi». Three new coursfcs were designed. ^ 

^Education "Human Dynamics in the,Group Process" ^ , 

This course had a di^l purjxDse: First, to help pupil personnel workers become -more humanisticMn 
their approach by learning niiore about themselves, their prejudices, biases, and value systems, through 
, actual participation in various group interaction experiences, such as encounter groups; and second,, 
through this actual participation to learn the dynamics of the group process so that they could more 
effectively conduct group sessions. 




Education 725 — '^Consulting wiih\'Parents, Teachers, and Corhrnunity Agencies 
A course designed to develop counselor skills that will enable the counselor to be more effective in 
dealing with parents, teachers and representatives of community agencies. The two-semester course is 



a staff-supervised practicum divided into two parts. The first deals with development of skills for 
working nyith groups (parents, teachers, etcO, while the second deals. with individual consulting skills 
for .problems riot applicable to group meetings. ^ " 

Education 525-526— U Workshop in* Pupil Personnel Services, I and IT^^^^ ^ ^ 
This was.an Advanced course offered cxperinientaUy m 

was designed to bring, aboirt. behavioral change in problem students without giving direct service. 
Instead, the trainees were to develop the cqmpctencies to transmit intervention strategies to the par- 
^ cnt or teacher, who in. turn wpuld ultimately deal with4he problem. The course consisted of three 
modules: Module I— Identification of noh-observablc behaviors (e.g., thoughts, attitudes, etc.) by 
the manifestation of observable behaviors (e.g., non-attention,fighting, etc.) which are td be modi- 
fied; Module II— Trainee's direct participation in various intervention strategics to modify or 
; * change student behavior; Module III — ^Trainee's transmitul of this khowledge and skill to teachers 
and/or parents. Thus the pupil personnel worker becomes a consultant to parents and teachers, who 
in turn carry out the program of behavioral change AVith the studeht. (These three modules are 
described in Appendix A.) \ . . ^ ' , 

4., Establishment of New Degree /Program»^ ' ■ ' 

a. Socialist Degree (post-master's)— While the Specialist' degree has been recognized- in other fields at the 
University of Louisville, the need for csUblishing-an'Educational Specialist in Guidance and Counseling 
was not recognized until the EPDA program was^Onder way! This post-master's degree (requiring a mini- 

. * nlum of 3Cr- hours, of course work) was approved by the university in March 1973. T^e rationale behind 
the approval was that 'as counselors with master's degrees ( as required for certification) develop new 
skills an^ knowledge to proceed up the career ladder, this "new professional" should be recognized with 
an appropriate degree. It is anticipated that this organized program will, in additjon, be accepted at 
many universities 'for ope year's work on a multi-discipline doctorate. (A full description of the^require- 
/n)ents for the Specialist degree is given in Appendix C.} • 
" b. Undergraduate Degree in Guidance and Counseling — Similarly, the EPDA project at the Louisville 
Satellite triggered the need for an uniiergraduate degree in counseling. At the same time that non- 
degree persons (paraprofessional3, "parents,, police liaison officers, etc.) were being trained in the EPDA 
project, the university was being asked to give training in counselor skills to persons working as non-cer- 
tified counselors in community agencies .(e.g.. State Employment Service, Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, MetropoliUn Social . SarViccs Department, mental health clinics, etc.) and to other paraprof^- 
sionals in, the school system, particularly home-school coordinators. ^ 
Accepting this challenge, the .School of Education became one of five colleges ih the nation pffering an 
A.B. degree in Guidance and Counseling. (A full description of the A.B. degree program is given in 
v Appendix D.) 

It is too early to evaluate the ultimate effect of this new A.B. program. (Over fifty individuals are 
now registered in the new program, and the eight vyho have already completed the degree have had 
their choice of many jobs with community agencies.) It is possible that this facet of the EPDA project 
may in time have f^r reaching^ — even revolutionary— effects on educational counseling in America. 

At the moment,' state ceutifieation prevents t^ese A.B. graduates from serving as school counselors. But the 
State Department of Education . is keenly aware that these undergraduate paraprofessionals, under professional 
supervision, have acted as coui&elors in the project. Representatives of the State Department havc^bserved some 
of these undergraduates atjworjc, and have been impressed with their skill and competency. The director of Guid- 
ance Services in the Louisvill^/ Public Schools admits that in many instances "they .have "proven more effective than 
some of the M.A. degree counselors who have become fossilized at their-desks." Those observations concur with 
numerous investigations ma?de in the '60s (summarized in Carkhuff, 1969, Ch. which 'dispelled the notion that 
graduate leVel training is essential to the development of effective counselors. 

Knowledge of this EPDA experience has been quickly^ transmitted to the State Department of -^Education 
because of two fortunatfc circumstances: one, that the director of the Division of Guidance Services in' the State 
Department has been a member of the^Advisory Council for the Project and has kept abreast, of the develop- 



mem; the other^ that one of the condirectors, Joseph Rjobinson, has been serving on a five-member State Guidance 
Committee to make recommendations to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, This committee has 
recommended that upon passing certain examinations, an individual could be certified as an entry-level counselor 
. with a baccalaureate degree and a major in guidance and counseling. An educational ladder would be cstab- 
Jished/ the M A. being an advanced level and the ^Speci alist degree representing the highest level of the practi- ^ ^ 
doner/ (See Appendix E for a copy of these recomniendaUons.) 

' As yet the recommendation has not beeh acted upon, and there is no indication that favorable action can be an^ 
ticipated in the near future But the proposal is being considered— seriously— and it Hfts received the approval of 
a number of leaders in the state. In any case, a revolutionary seed has been sown; eventually it could be respon- 
sible for a new concept in counselor education— a new professional trained along a career ladder instead of being 
an appendage tacked on to the end of a teacher training education. If such comes about, the -fact that an EPDA 
project caused the d>unsclor unit of the university to move out onto the firing lines will have had a profound effect 
on cpumcldr training throughout the nation. / ^ * 
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TERMINAL OBJECTIVES 



Ai Developed by the Mj^^ Center 



/ To have each Satellite prep^^ degree program or specialization which could be adapted 

tn their uTiiverHty, arid^^w^^ a training prograrri for the "new professional" as defined in the 

EPDA raiidnate, . ^ '-.^ '\ 

Two hew degree programs were developed af the University of Louisville: an A.B, degree in Guidance and. 
Counseling, and a post-master's Specialist degree in Guidance arid Counseling. These arc d^cribed in the body 
of;the report, lil, B - 4 - a,b (p^ge 15). In addition, contents and rajuiremente^^f^^^^^^^ 
given in Aj)pendiccs C and p. ' >' ; 

Terminal: Objective 

to have experimentdl or pilot cdurse(s) developed by the Satellite staff whick logically relate io the EPDA 
fatiohale, and hav/^n proven effective in ieaching jhe sidlb, concepts^ and attitudes the course (s) seek to 



provide. ^^s;^ ^ ■ . ' i .'. j. 

three new courses Ave^e s^^^ outgrowth of input from trainees m 

the program, parente, comrhunity agcncits, the State Board of Education. and. the Midwest Center. These courses 
arc described under "Design of Ne\v Ci^^^ 

The innovative and experimental of these. is the six-hour course entitled "A Worjcshop in Pupil Personnel 
Services— I and ll" Additional discussion of this course which was offered in 1973-74 needs to be given here. 

: According tc the- timif management platn, problems were generated by PPS participants, and behavioral inter- 
vention strategics were utilized to aUcviate ^hese problems. Consulting strategies for providing direct ^istance to the 
consulted who must deal with the' problem were discussed in blass. However, the results of an interim needs assess- 
rncnt conducted indicated a need for additional instruction in this area. Behavioral change piogiams previously 
conducted failed in some'cases to produce desirable levek of behavior, often because the target behavior for change 
• was loosely defined. PUot rtiodules of instructioii were designed to remedy these problenis; ' A brierd^^ 
rach module - and i^s obj^^ ; - 

Module I ■ . ; . , . ' ^ ■ . "■. • - ^ 

Behavioral Objectives . * ' 

; f ^ This mi>clulc. addresscdutsclf to y^irious ways of deseriblng hum^n experience ( thc^e which reflect observable 
pei^ormance and tj^b^ nonperformance labels which reflect a class of behaviors). Traditional therapies have 
reUed upon nonperfom to reflect observable behaviors. However, while nonperformance labels are liseful 

jfor shortcut ways of commu%ati*ng, it is critical to identify the observable or nonobservable behaviors (e.g. thoughts, 
attitudes) that each label represents. For the most accurate communication between counselors, teachers, and 
learners, opcrationalizing nonperformance label is required. 

P.O.I. 0. Each trainee will be able to differentiate between observable ^^tid nonobservable terms with 90% 

accufacy. ' ■^ ,. ■ : . " , " 

P.O.i.2: Each trainee will be able to list the observable performance for each of five nonperformance terms 

' with 90% accuracy<^ - ' • - . . 

RO. 1 .3. , Each trainee will be able to identify the phrase in a sentence which refers to "setting" or "conditions 



of belmvior" with^lj^Oi% accuracy. 

P.O. 1.4. ^Each trainee will be able to identify those dbjectives which are behavioral with 90% accuracy. 
ip.O.1.5 Each trainee will be able to write three behavioral objectives. 

^.v-.;. ^, ..' ■ ... ■ • ■ • ■- . ■■• 

Module IT ■ 'r; \ ; ' ■'; " . ' ^-f. - 

thierventfort strategies for the ^c ^ ^ 

Crucial to the cdunscjor's effective functioning in the school is hfa abiUty to intervene directl^^^ change 
^cctcd, behavior of children, parents, and teachers. These behaviors vary from school to school but generally 
inay be dealt with through cognitive-behavioral programs. Thus, the program described here is for training 
cbgniliverbehavipral analyze behavior of clients, but in addition 

attempt to identify the mediating comtn^^ . y 



The focus on observable behavior and its mediating constructs provides a means of making decisions concern- 
ing the kind of treatment to use, when to alter an intervention and how to evaluate the effectiveness of an inter- 
vention. Here, training is focused upon an applied behavioral scientist who is concerned with understanding, pre- 
dicting, arid controlling human; behavior. He seeks to build upon the basic hypotheses and generalizations of 
the behavioral sciences, both cognitive and experimental, in utilizing counseling strategies which produce* relevant 
changes in client behavior. . 
" Objectives : ' 

'P.O.-2.1. Given a glossary of behavioral and cognitive terminology the trainee will be able to match state- 
ments which reflect definitions of each term with 90% |tccuracy. . ^ 

P.O.-2.2. Each trainee will be able to record and graph the frequency of a behavior with 90% accuracy 
based ; upon a videot^pp of preceded behaviors oyer a specijficd time interval. 

P.O.-2.3. The trainee will express the frequency of behavior (P.O. 1.2) in (a) total amount; (b) amount 
of behaviia>r per unit time , ( rate ) ; and ( c ) percent. ^ .v * 

P.O.-2.4, Each trainee will be able to record the duration of a behavior with 90% accuracy utilizing a 
videotape of precoded behaviors over specified time intervals. A 

P.O.-2.5* Each trainee will be able to identify the antecedent events in nine out of ten written examples of 
behavioral events. 

P.O.-2.6. Each trainee will be able to identify the antecedent events in four out of five prccoded videotape 
segments. 

P.O.-2.7. Each trainee will be able to identify the consequent event in nine out of ten written examples of 
behavioral events. ' ^ . 

P.O.-2.8. Each trainee will be able to identify consequent events in four out of five precoded videotaped 
segments. 

P.O.-2.9. Each trainee will submit a behavioral change program which ( 1 ) uses reihforciement procedures 
to accelerate a behavior; (2) uses reinforcement procedures to decelerate a behavior. 

P.O.-2.10. Each trainee will submit a behavioral change program which uses shaping procedures to teach a 
behavior. The shaping program will contain the tenninal behavior and the successive steps leading up to the be- 
havior. 

P.O.-2.M. Each trainee will submit a behavioi^l change program which uses modeling to accelerate or de- 
celerate a behavior. 

P.O.-2.12. Given descriptions of children's disturbing behavior, trainees will hr able to identify the goals of 
that behavior with 90% accuracy. 

' P.b.-2.13.- Given a segment of classroom interaction, trainees will be able to identify the goals of behavior of 
eight preselected students with 90%* accuracy. 

P.O.-2.14. Given descriptions of children's disturbing behavior, trainees will 'be able to classify them as either 
passive or active, destructive br construcllvc, with 90% accuracy. . 

P.O.-2.i5. Given the descriptions of children's disturbing behaviors (P.0.3) trainees will be able to write 
methods of changing destructive behaviors to constructive; passive behavior to active. This will be discussed with 
the supervisor until agreement is reached. ' 

Module III 

The Behavioral Consultant ' 

The two most critical objectives for the behavioral consultant arc (a) to assist the teacher or parent (consul- 
tee) an specifying the desired terminal behaviors (selected goals) for the student; and (b) to facilitate the con- 
sultce's acquisition and implenientation of the mutually agfeed-upion behavioral procedures. The effectiveness of 
^thc behavioral consultant is based upon his ability to facilitate the teacher or parent in reaching his/her objectives 
with pupils. The sanie basic learning procedures used in counseling can be used in the consulting relationship. 

The pupil,, however, does not receive direct services from the consultant; it is .the consultee who receives direct 
s^ssistance in dealing with his clients (pupils). The behavioral consultant assists teachers and parents in becoming 
more aware of their behavior and the effects it has on the learning environment. The consultant assists teachers in 
formulating objectives and designing intervention of preventive strategieis to reach those objectives. The consultant 
will likely be able to reduce the number of pupils requiring counseling by helping to facilitate parents' and teach- 
ers' abiUty to piredict and control behavior. - 



P O -3 1 Each trainee wiU submit a behavioral' change program In which the trainee serves as a consultant 
toa parehtorteacher. The behavioral change program will contain the six basic steps the consulting proeess^- 
frequency of consultant prompts or ciics, teacher or parent reinforcement, target behavioi^ of pupils, and schedule^ 
for removal of antecedent cues and reinforcing consequences. ' 

Terminal Objective III, ^ , , , / i tf 

To have each Satellite develop pilot courses and instruction which are closely related to the practical problems 

which face the inner city. ■ r ' " 

For the Louisville Satellite, this objective is the same as Terminal Objective II-. masmuch as the entire focus 
of the EPDA'nroject was aimed at the inner city.' The courses listed in that section , alt achieved the aims of this 
objective. See in the main body of the report, "Advisory CouncU," Chapter II, for a more detailed account of hov, 
the input of parents of the inner city was a major component in t^e planning of thc«: courses. • 

Terminal Objective IV - <» . . j i r#i. 

^ To have the university component of each satellite incorporate into its degree program a course that deals u)tth , 
cubutH^vareness, decision-making and planned system change. . . • j 

■ counselor Unit already' included a' course in "Race Consciousness" which has been updated and revised 
to make" it more relevant to current needs (see "Curriculum Revision" III, B - 3,a.) But. beyond this course, the 
entire coune sequence has been revised to make pupil personnel worker^ more aware of the culture of the commun- 
ity being served, and as has been explained, couree content ncJW includes elements for planned systems change, 
systematic problem solving and data-based decision making. » ' 

Terminal Objective. V v . ■ l j i -.u i 

To have the State Departpient of Public Instruction adopt the requirement that a course which deals. with cul- 
tural awareness, planned system change and data-based decision-making be required for certification m PPS and 
school socid work f or inner-city schools. - . „ . . r- m 

This is throne terminal objective which the Louisville Satellite did not address itself to in the specificaHy 
stated form. It seemed both unwise and unrealistic tp attempt to get the Sta^e Department to set up, separate 
criteria for certification to work in inner.city schools. The administrative problems inherent m such a requirement 

would be legion. ' . 

The LouisviHe SateUite did, however, work very closely with the State Department on the problems of certifica- 
tion and iniier-city needs. As has been noted, the director of the Division of Guidance Services of the State De- 
partment of Education has served as a mem&r of the Advisory Council. Perhaps even more «gn>f>^antly, , Mr. 
Joseph Robinson, ote of the co-directors of the project, was invited by. the State.Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to serve on a five-man statewide guidance and counseling committee to help chart the course of guidance, 
in order that it remain an acceptable part of the total educational process. This committee has dealt with the role 
and-status of c6unselors at aU levels, the testing program, preparation-certification programs, and the role and 
functionof theStateDivisionof Guidance Services. (See "Undrrjraduate Degree in Guidance and Counsehng 
III, B - 4,b; and Appendix E— Recommendations Made by State Guidance Committee to Supenntendent of Pubhc 
Instruction,' for a more detailed discussion Of work with the State Department.) 

Terminal Objective F/ - . 

To have each satellUTbe able to support the decisioris it iias made with valid data; to have it secure evidence 
of the results it has achieved and evidence -^ the effectiveness oi its strategies. , 

■ A preliminary needs assessment conducted in the fall indicated that truancy, tardiness, fightmg and attractmg at- 
tention were "very severe problems." The data from this needs assessment was used to generate modules of instruc- 
tion which would help to prevent and reduce the needs-related problems. These modules Were ^valuated by the 
number of people who completedTfhe modules and reached the criterion level of performance. The ultimate suc- 
cess of the instructional program, however, depended not only on the completion of the prog^^ 

' or. the entry^ behaviors of the participants and their ability to subsequentiy effect behavior change in the school. 

Module I ~ ■ ^ ' ■' ■ 

Behavioral Objectives ' . , . , . . . , r,,. . i u 

' . ^ Twenty-nine of the thirty-two students cdmplcted , the behavioral objectives module. The module was self- 
instructional and allowed subjects to complete it outside of class with a minimal amount of supervision. r The 



results of the attitu^ questionnaire indicates that this module was ^'Considerably helpful" to participants in identify- 
mg and aUeviatihg problemsr TurthcFcwdence of~aic~cffcctivencss of th^isTnodule--is^-illustratcd==in^ 
modules where lObjectivcs we 

Module II 

Intervention Strategies for the Cognitive Behavioru^ ' - 

" Twenty-six of the thirty-two participants completed objectives 1 through 9 which culniinated in each trainee 
designing, implementing, atid evaluating a behavioral change program. Of the six who failed to^ complete the 
behavioral change prograni, five of these, members were counselor aides and one was a parent. A further, cxamina- 

' tion indicated that each of these six failed to reach the criterion level of performance on the preceding objectives. 

' Little remediation was provided so that the standards of performance could be reached. It would app^r that 
alternative modes of instruction or additional supervision might have been provided to assist these people in 
reaching the criterion levels of performance. ' 

One might iquestion the advisability of requiring counselor aides or parents to complete the same' objectives as 
school counselors or social workers. In this instance it might have been niore appropriate to have made prg3clectcd. 

. objectives optional. This, quite possibly was one of the ma joF weaknesses of the modular approach. Rather than 
utilize the flexibility that the modules offer, each PPS participant was required to complete the same objective. A 
future direction for the program might be an informal or formal t^k analysis for each PPS role. Once job perform- 
ance has been described, appropriate objectives can be specified to measure these performances. 

Although participants found the, cogpitive-bchavioral interventionist from "moderately to considerably help- 
ful" it was rated the lowest of the modules. (3.47) . .Perhaps the participants felt the module to he detailed. 
Generally, participants found Living with Children (4.14) and Teaching Discipline (3.84) to be more helpful 
than the modules in identifying and alleviating problems (Appendix D). Further feedback from participants 
indicated that the module provided too much detail which was unrealistic for the amount of time given to it. A 
post needs assessment indicated that while fighting and attracting attention were less severe problems than before, 
truancy and tardiness were still considered "severe problems." ^ " 

Module <^ ' r 

The Behavioral Consultant 

Of the thirtyrtwo participants, only seven, all of whom w^re school counselors, completed the behavioral con- 
sultant module. Ironically, all of the participants indicated this module was "considerably helpf\^l^'Mn identif^^^^^ 
ing and aUcviating problems (3.67): One junior high counselor remarked, "This module was helpful but < 
didn-t complete it." Furthermore, consulting tended to be a frequent tcchnrque efnployed by PPS persoijp^^^^^^ 

The effectiveness of "the behavioral consultant can only be measured by his ability to facilitate t|^^Scher or 
' parent in reaching his/her objectives with his pupils. Previous instruction failed to provide means^l^pValuating the 
performance of the consultant while focusing on"" consulting. It may be that. while the PPS^p^^c^ant thinks con- 
sulting with parents and teachers, is important, the evaluation role or procedures of fadinjg^^^ prompting are un- 
necessary to the consultant's role* ^ 

<' ■ ' ■ ' • , ■ 

Conclusion , - , 7^ / 

In effect, the body of this report, Chapter III— "What was AccompjisJ^^^ an answer to this 'objective. 
(See pages 10 through 16.) Perhaps the ultimate test of the effectiveri^P^S-program is how and in what way 
it has changed the client population, in this case, the students of the ipn^r^ity schools of Louisville. See III, A-5, 
pages 12-13, for a discussioa of how Louisville is one of the few, if np^^V, inner-city school systems, thsit has been 
able to reverse the downward trend in educational achievement and ^^^pbuts among the student body. 
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APPENDIX C 



Educational Specialist Degree in Giiiidancc ahd Counseling 



ERIC 



UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 

PROGRAM FOR SPECIALIST IN EDUCATION 
WITH MAJOR IN GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL WORK 



Student 

Prcrcquisitds to 
Admission to the 
Prograuh: • , 



Faculty Adviser 



Program 
Begun 



Year 



1. A master's progtanri or its equivalent in Guidance or 
Personnel Wwk. 

2. Adniission to the Ed.S. IkgTce Program. 



General Requirements 

EDFD 649 History of Educational Thought 



or 

EDFD 644. 
EDFD 601 



The Meaning and Structure of Knowledge ^ 
Elementary Applied Statistics 



Guidance and Stud<!:nt Personnel Specialization 

, (A minimum of 15 hours is required) 

EDPY 671 Theories of Career Development 
EDPY 72 1 Advanced Seminar in Guidance or Student 
r Personnel Scrviceis 



EDPY 722 Advanced Theories of Counseling 

EDPY 750 Group Counseling : Advanced Theory and Practice 

• EDPY 709 Practicum in Guidance or Student* Personnel Services 

EDPY 798 Field Study 



Related -Elcctives* 

(At least one course must be in the behavioral sciences ) 



.. Fan 

Spring 
Summer 



3 
3 

6 
2 

2-8 

2 
3 

2- 6 
2 

15-21 

3- 11 



TOTAL 30 



* Recommended Guidance Elective : ^ 
EDPY 725 Consulting with Parents and Teachers 
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APPENDIX D 
Undergraduate Program in Guidance and Counseling 
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UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAM IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 



Bacheior of Science 



GENERAL 
EDUCATION 



GUIDANCE 
AND COUNSELING 



DIVISION OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

■ -V ■ . * . • ; 

DIVISrON OF 
HUMANITIES AND 
NATURAL SCIENCE 

ELECTIVES 



English 101-102 , . 

Social Science kcquircment ' 
Humanities ^ ^ 

History 

Natural Science Requirement ; 
Physical Education Activities / - 

Educ. 420 Interviewing ' 

Educ. 520 Intro, to Guidance 

Educ, 540 Eval. and M^urement 

Educi 570 Career and Educational Information 
(for Employment Couiisdors) 

Educ. 571 Voc, Drv,-Thcory & Prac. in Counseling 

Educ, 580 Practicum 

Educ. 596-597' Seminar in Education 

Education Elcctives ■ 

Educ. 550 Human Dynamics of Group Process - - 

Psychology 2Q1 

Sociology 201 

Electiycs in Social Science 
( with coniscnt of advisor) 

Electives in Humanitics\)r Natural Science or both 
(with consent of advisor) 

■ • ■ • ■ 

Elcctives 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
2 

3 

. 2 
2 

3 

' 3 
4 ajji 4 
2 and 2 
2 
3 

3 
3 

' 12 



12 



32 



30 



30 



18 



12 



30 



"DEGREE REQUIREMENT 



MINIMUM TOTAL 

At least fifty of the total semester hours must b* in Senior 
College lev^l courses, carrying 3D0, 400, and 500 numbers. 
'Graduate standing 2.0 overall with 2.5 in major. v 



122 



36' 

23 



APPENDIX E 



Rcconuncndadoiis Made by State Gujdancc Committee to 
Superintendent pf Public Instruction / 
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RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY STATE GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 
TO SUPERINTENpEI^T OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION ' 

Preparation and Certification 

1. An individual could be certified as an entry-level counselor with a baccalaureate degree. He must take 
major in guidance and counseling. 

i , Job Description, This pcrBon may coqnsel with students in groups or individually. He may assist 
tcachct^\J>y observation or by sharing groups in the dassrooror. He could not supervise counselors nor 
be cS&u^an ofe^iiSc guidance departn^ent. , . ♦ , • I 

Master's Level. A person so certified could be chainT\an of the guidance department and function 
as supervisor of baccalaurciate counselors and practicum students. 

Training Emphases, Elementary Program would have a heavy emphasis on Child Development and 
• Career Education, j; * ' \ ' ^ . 

Secondary Program* would have a heavy emphasis on Career Education and Child Development. 

Both of thcsc^^Spproachcs would speak to the point of view that the youngstersV career information 
would follow an orderly sequential path. • ' 

2. Certification standard would be determined by thfe state professional association, Kentucky Personnel and 
^ Guidance Association. It would include : 

A. written examinations 

B. oral examinations ^ 

C. satisfactory^ performance of audio counseling tapes (criterion to be developed) 

.v3. Grandfather clause to apply to all those presently certified and engaged in guidance and counseling activities. 

Crandfather Clause^ That all counselors now working in the field of guidance arc exempt from the 
t new requirements. ^ 

New pcrs6ns with A. B. degree, including teachers who plan to be certified, would take major courses 
from the baccaleureatc program. 

M.A., equals advanced level; . Spccialistjle^ee — highest level of practitioner. 
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